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New VARIABLE ANCLE 
SHAKER provides powerful, ef- 


fective shaking. Hydraulic power 
transmission assures high torque at 
any shaking speed from 0 to 500 per 
minute. 


“TI-TRAY” is a porcelain enamel- 
ed, illuminated tray and burette stand 
for multiple titrations —- a modern 
time-saving device for chemists. ‘‘Ti- 
Tray" permits the chemist to make 


pr 
up to eight different titrations either | 


simultaneously or in sequence. 


The PARR HYDROGENATION 
APPARATUS, designed for hydrogen- 


ation or other reactions between gases and 
liquids at pressures up to 1000 p.s.i. 
temperatures up to 350°C., is suitable for 
studying the behavior of organic chemical 
compounds, oils, fats, waxes and similar ma- 
etrials when treated with hydrogen in the 


presence of catalysts. 
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The answer to leakage in high vac- 
uum operations—these stop cocks 
have been designed and fabricated to 
meet the most critical requirements. 
They are ruggedly constructed with 
hcllow stoppers and the longer bar- 
rels and stoppers provide greater 
surface area reducing the possibility 
of leakage. Special abrasives used for 
grinding assure tight joints. The arms 
are made of reinforced seals. Each 


SN Stocked by Leading Laboratory Supply Houses 
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stop cock is individually tested. This 
all adds up to dependable service 


under high vacuum. 

PYREX brand high vacuum stop 
cocks are available in four different 
styles, oblique bore, oblique bore with 
vacuum cup, right angle side arms and 
offset side arms with bore sizes of 2, 4 
and 6 mm. Eliminate leakage problems 
by ordering a supply of PYREX brand 
high vacuum stop cocks today. 
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In the Merck Analytical 
Laboratories, 


even the most modern instruments of 
science are simply routine tools for 
everyday procedures. Take, for ex- 
ample, the spectrochemical analysis 
of sample lots, accomplished through 
a highly advanced type of spectro- 
graph which speedily registers the 
tiniest traces of impurities, some- 
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times in parts per billion. The gigan- 
tic, room-sized instrument also per- 
mits complete analysis of many 
unknown compounds within a few 
hours. 

Spectrographic analysis at Merck 
is part of one of the most modern 
quality-control systems in existence. 
These thoroughly perfected methods 
assure an unsurpassed degree of uni- 
form purity. They explain why so 
many chemists specify MERCK 
LABORATORY CHEMICALS on every 
order. 


New York, N.Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Chicago, Il!. ¢ Elkton. Va. ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
IN CANADA: Merck & Co., Ltd. Montreal ¢ Toronto « Valleyfield 
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The Patent System and the 


Supreme Court 
Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.LC. 


Treasurer, The American Institute of Chemists 
(This is the first of a series of editorials which are being prepared by members 


of the National Council, A.I.C.) 


VERYONE interested in patents 
has been aware, for the past few 
years, of the curious attitude of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
towards the holders of these protec- 
tive devices. In case after case, the 
highest court of the land has decided 
against the inventor of a given pro- 
cess, in favor of the one infringing 
upon the rights supposedly protected 
by patent. 

In fact, “the only patent that is 
valid (today) is one which this court 
has not been able to get its hands on,” 
to quote Mr. Justice Jackson in his 
dissenting opinion on the case of 
Jungersen vy. Ostby & Barton Co., 
decided on January 3, 1949. 

This instance brought strong 
words from others besides Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson, whose very reasonable 
and simply-worded opinion begins, “I 
think this patent meets the patent 
statute’s every requirement. And con- 
fronted by this record, an industry 
heretofore galled by futility and frus- 
tration may well be amazed at the 
Court's dismissal of Jungersen’s in- 


genious and successful efforts.” Both 
Justice Frankfurter and Justice Bur- 
ton expressed their disapproval of 


this decision which denies novelty to 
an invention consisting of the com- 
bination of a series of steps, each one 
of which separately was well-known 
to the trade. As had been pointed 
out by Judge Learned Hand, when 
the litigation was before the Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, “.. . 
if there is a new combination, how- 
ever trifling the physical change may 
be, nothing more is required than that, 
to take the step or steps, added ‘in- 
vention’ is needed; and ‘invention’, 
whatever else it may be, is within the 
category of mental activities and of 
those alone, In the case at bar the 
answer must therefore depend upon 
how we shall appraise the departure 
from what has gone before in terms 
of creative imagination ... What 
better test of invention can one ask 
than the detection of that which 
others had all along had a strong in- 
centive to discover, but had failed to 
see, though all the while it lay be- 
neath their eyes?” 

Practically every improvement that 
has been made in industrial processes, 
every chemical “discovery” has been 
the result of one man’s detection of a 
new way to combine well-known sub- 
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e Sturdy 

e Low-Priced 

e Weight 12 lbs. 
e Easy to learn 


e New back transfer device speeds 
up calculations 


HERE'S THE ANSWER to the scientist's 
demand for a low priced, fast calcula- 
tor. Entirely portable. Unexcelled for 
sturdy construction. 


THE ORIGINAL-ODHNER will perform 
all needed calculating operations, from 
the simplest to the most complicated, at 
a tremendous saving of time and en- 
ergy. 


The possibilities of the machine through 
the application of short cuts, simul- 
taneous multiplications and divisions, 
the use of reciprocals and complements, 
etc., are remarkable. 


It is low priced, handy and it is within 
reach of the “one man business”, the 
professional man or scientist, to whom 
quick, accurate and effortless figure 
work is 
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stances or to synthesize by use of well- 
known methods. If every part of an 
invention must be brand new to the 
art, there will be very little inventing 
done in this country, since it is not 
easy to conceive of the existence of 
many completely unknown elements. 
And our industrial economy would 
not long be very stable, if the engi- 
neers with imagination were forced 
to find revolutionary means of pro- 
duction before they were to achieve 
any distinction in their given fields. 
Science and industry have evolved in 
a natural and healthy way because 
men with vision have used old tools 
and elements in new and ingenious 
ways. 


That is the theory on which our 
present patent system has been built 
up. It is the system on which present 
patents are being taken out. Has the 
Supreme Court decided a priori that 
all such patents are invalid? Judge 
Hand, quoted by Justices Frankfurter 
and Burton, says “I confess myself 
batHed to know how to proceed, if we 
are at once to profess to apply the sys- 
tem as it is, and yet in every concrete 
instance we are to decide as though it 
did not exist as it is.” 


Some way must be found to pro- 
tect the inventive spirit so essential 
to the life of our industrial nation 
from those whose well-meaning theo- 
ries about “the common good”’ would 
bring about confusion and eventual 
stagnation. 


Dr. Read Awarded AIC 
Honorary Membership 


Dr. William Thornton Read, F.A. 
L.C., was presented with Honorary 
Membership in THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS, January 28th, 
at a meeting of the Washington 
Chapter. 

In accepting the Honorary mem- 
bership, Dr. Read expressed his deep 
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and sincere appreciation for the honor 
and acknowledged the cooperation 
which he had received both in his 
work with the Membership Commit- 
tee and with the Chemist Advisory 
Council, an organization fostered 
and sponsored by the INSTITUTE. 
Dr. Read was born March 8, 1886, 
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at College Station Texas. He re- 
ceived the A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from Austin College, Texas; the M. 
A. degree from the University of 
Texas and the Ph.D. degree trom 
Yale University. He also spent a year 
as research assistant to Professor 
Arthur Michael, at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The Daily 
Texas, employed Dr. Read as its as- 


Leader, Lampasas, 
sistant editor for two years. He then 
served as secretary of Austin College ; 
as German instructor in a prepara- 
tory school; as chemistry instructor 
in the University of Texas, and as 
chemist for the Bureau of Economic 
Geology of that University. In 1918, 
he became US. 
Bureau of Mines, where he worked 
He also 


assistant chemist, 
on war gas investigations. 
held the commission of First Lieuten- 
ant, Chemical Warfare Service, U.S. 
Army. World War I, Dr. 
Read has been instructor and _ assis- 
tant professor at Yale University; 


Since 


professor and head of the Department 
of Chemistry at Texas Technological 
College, and dean of the School of 
Chemistry, Rutgers University. In 
1943, he became chief of the Profes- 
sional Allocations Section of the War 
Manpower Commission. Since 1946, 
he has been scientific research advisor 
to the Research 
Group of the 


General Staff. 


In 1935, Dr. Read became a coun- 
cilor of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


and Development 


War 


Department 
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or Cuemists. He was re-elected to 
this position in 1938 for two addi- 
tional years. In 1940, he was elected 
vice president, serving until 1942. He 
also served as efficient chairman of 
the Membership Committee for two 
years. 

He was a member of the Board of 
Directors, vice president, and _presi- 
dent, of the Chemist Advisory Coun- 
cil, Inc., an organization that grew 
out of the Committee on Unemploy- 
ment and Relief for Chemists and 


Chemical Engineers. The work of 
the Advisory Council, with which the 
INSTITUTE cooperated, has been well 
summarized Dr. 
Read, entitled, “The Employment of 
Chemists,” which the 


May, 1937, issue of THe CHemisrt. 


in an article by 


appeared in 

The many contributions which Dr. 
Read has made to the chemical pro- 
fession, not only through personal 
activities, but also through his writ- 
ings, publications, and speeches, have 
won for him the title of “Ambassador 
of Good Will to Chemists.” 


® 


Naval Ordnance Appointments 

The following administrative ap- 
pointments have been made in the 
Chemistry Division, Research Depart- 
ment; U.S. Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, Inyokern, China Lake Cali- 
fornia: Gilbert B. L. Smith, F.A.L. 
C., head, Chemistry Division; Sol 
Skolnik, F.A.I.C., acting head, In- 


organic Chemistry Section. 


Dr. Read Introduces 
Symposium on Manpower 


SYMPOSIUM on “Chemical 
Manpower” was featured at the 
Washington Chapter meeting on 
January 28th, and was introduced by 
Dr. W. T. Read. In his introductory 
remarks, he referred to three phases 
of the problem in which he has long 
been interested and which were not 
specifically covered by the Symposium. 
The first of these is the early dis- 
covery of scientific talent and genius, 
and the concerted efforts on the part 
of members of the chemical profession, 
and particularly of the INsTITUTE, 
to insure that such talented young 
people had every encouragement and 
full opportunity for scientific training. 
He pointed out that while the pres- 
ent situation was one in which there 
are abundant employment opportuni- 
ties, the INstiTUTE should not forget 
the days of depression, but should lay 
plans and build up resources to take 
care of competent chemists who might 
some day find themselves out of work, 
Finally, Dr. Read spoke of the 
necessity for utilizing the talent and 
ability represented by older members 
of the profession who had retired 
from active duty, but who could 
render many services as_ writers, 
lecturers, consultants, and advisers. 
Many of the skilled trades maintain 
homes for their aged members, The 
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chemical profession might well con- 
sider colonies in which retired chem- 
ists could spend as much time as they 
wished, with ample library and lab- 
oratory facilities and with young 
chemists as assistants, who would in 
turn greatly profit by association 
with men of experience and wisdom. 


® 


Results of Psychological Tests 

George S. Speer, head of the In- 
stitute for Psychological Services of 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chic- 
ago, spoke June 17th before the Divi- 
sion on Educational Methods, Ameri- 
can Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion, Austin, Texas, on the results 
ot psychological testing of engineering 
students. 

“While Kuder Preference Record 
tests appear to indicate that scientists 
in general, and engineers in par- 
ticular, are socially unconcerned 
‘ivory-tower dwellers’, he stated, “a 
more detailed study shows that the 
engineer has an interest in social in- 
stitutions and in the improvement of 
mankind, although he lacks a personal 
interest in people as individuals.” 

In general, Speer declared, the per- 
son who chooses engineering prefers 
to work with groups and in activities 
remote from the individual. He cited 
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the results of tests given to freshman 
engineering students at Illinois Tech. 
Seventy-five per cent of the students 
stated that they would like or dislike 
the following activities: 

Would like working on a cure for 
cancer or studying hospital construc- 
tion, but would dislike being a prac- 
tical nurse or reading to blind 
students. 

Would like making children’s toys 
but would dislike telling stories to 
children. 

Would like writing feature articles 
for newspapers but would dislike 
writing a column of advice on per- 
sonal problems. 

Would like studying the causes of 
crime but would dislike social wel- 
fare work. 

Would like purchasing supplies for 
a picnic, but would dislike persuading 
people to attend the picnic. 

“This lack of interest in people as 
individuals is responsible for the pub- 
lic feeling that the engineer is a cold 
scientist,” Speer said. He suggested 
that the engineering curricula in col- 
leges contain more work in studies 
related to individuals. College work, 
subsequent employment, and contact 
with individuals tends to increase 
greatly the social awareness of the 
engineer. Tests given to freshmen 
show that all engineering groups ex- 
cept the civil engineers were below 
average in social service interest. 
Similar tests given to a group of some 
ninety industrial engineers practicing 
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in the field reveal that these men are 
above average in social interest, and 
that the longer the individual is em- 
ployed, the greater is his increase in 
social interest. 


May Elected Vice President 
Dr. Orville E, May, F.A.1.C., has 


been elected vice president in charge 
of quality control of the Coca-Cola 
Company. Dr. May, who has been 
a member of the Quality Control De- 
partment since 1946, succeeds Dr. W. 
P. Heath, who is retiring after thirty 
years of continuous service, Dr. May 
has been associated with agricultural 
and food chemistry for more than 
twenty He is credited with 
developing the deep tank mold fer- 
mentation process which forms the 


years. 


basis for commercial production of 
penicillin, and was director of the 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Peoria, Illinois, when that lab- 
oratory worked out the basic process 
for mass production of penicillin. 


Scott Appointed Advisory 


Editor 


Dr. Walter M. Scott, F.A.I.C., 
director, U.S Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, has been appointed to the 
Advisory Board of the new scientific 
publication, The Journal of South- 
eastern Research. 


The Employment Problem 


W. J. Baeza, F.A.LC. 


President, Industrial Research Company, New York, N.Y. 
(This is the first of a series of papers prepared by members of, and reviewed 
before publication by, the Member Advisory Committee, New York Chapter, 


A.L.C.) 
OB SEEKERS fall into three 


groups: The employed, who wish 
to make a change; the unemployed, 
with some or much experience; the 
inexperienced recent graduate. They 
are further divided into two groups; 
those over and those under forty. 

No graduate chemist is too young 
to be employed. Where judgment, 
policy-making or administration are 
essential elements of the position, old- 
er men are preferred, but if an in- 
terview demonstrates the candidate’s 
ability to fill the job, his youth will 
not bar him. 

With every added year, the man 
over forty, regardless of his ability, 
has increasing difficulty in qualifying 
for consideration. Use of the channels 
open to younger men, though not 
closed, and often the only ones he can 
use, bring results only slowly, if at 
all. It is particularly difficult for the 
unemployed older man to find place- 
ment. Whenever possible, older men 
should seek new employment while 
still on a payroll. The moment they 
have decided to make a change, or the 
moment their employment is no 


longer secure, they should initiate 
their efforts to get a new job. 

For the man over fifty, the only 
security, if it be that, is self-employ- 
ment. Plans for this should be made 
long before there is any need to put 
them into effect. Capital must be 
provided either from savings, or by 
interesting a group of investors ready 
to back a new venture. The product, 
service, or process should be checked 
in detail. Raw materials, equipment, 
markets, price-trends and many other 
matters must be thoroughly investigat- 
ed. The man who has not the time to 
make this complete study may employ 
a consultant for the work. but it must 
be done, and generally it is too late 
to do when unemployment makes the 
time available. Unless he has a better 
or cheaper product than those on the 
market, he is wiser to live on his 
savings for he will surely lose them 
in an ill-advised new venture. 

Jobs come to the older man more 
often than the man to the job. But 
he must let possible employers 
know that he is dissatisfied where he 
is. Reputable employers will not hire 
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a man from another firm for work in 
the same category, unless they are 
sure the man would in any case be- 
come available. 

Though this is advice to the men 
in the older group, all men are poten- 
tially in this group, and it is never 
too early to plan to face the time 
when, frequently at the top of one’s 
skill, the brutal bar “‘too old” fences 
one off from a new job at an age be- 
tween forty and fifty. 


Before then a man must get set 
with an employer he likes, and one 
who likes him. But employers die, 
firms amalgamate, much may occur 
to make once satisfactory employment 
no longer tenable, Provisions for 
this eventuality must be kept avail- 
able. The best of these is friendly 
relations with potential employers and 
The 
professional societies make it possible 
to keep such relations alive to be used 


others in the same profession. 


when and if needed. 

For the younger man, employment 
under current conditions is generally 
not dificult to find. But except in 
smali-salary or uninteresting jobs, 
men will be offered opportunity only 
in the fields in which they have ex- 
perience. Opportunities will be fewer 
and remuneration less for those who 
limit emplcyment to a specific area. 
Placement in metropolitan areas (and 
particularly near New York), is most 
difficult. The better positions are 
generally held by men who worked 
elsewhere and nave been transferred 
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to the Metropolitan Office of the 
same company. 

The chemists skills are employed 
before 
graduation one should train himself 
to be best fitted for the work he 
thinks he would like to do, When in 
doubt, it pays to get advice from a 
professional vocational guidance 


in many activities. Even 


clinic. But in any event, one should 
choose his major objective, and _ per- 
haps a secondary one, early. He may 
decide to do research, manage pro- 
Or he 
may decide to combine some of these 
or work in other ways; but he should 
decide early and train for his choice, 
early. His first jobs should promote 
his skills and broaden his opportunity 
to do the things he most wants to do. 


duction, sell, edit or teach. 


At the same time, he should choose 
his field. What is he going to sell, 
or produce, or investigate? Some 
fields are employing more chemists, 
some are already saturated. Trends 
change. Fifteen years ago there was 
a major demand for trained men in 
the plastic industry. The petroleum 
chemist has been and still is in great 
demand, There is not now, and for 
some time there will not be, a suffic- 
ient supply of physical chemists. Bio- 
chemists will probably be sought as 
long as men are ill or feod is process- 
ed. Faculty advisers can help a stu- 
dent select his field. A study of pro- 
fessional and trade journals is useful 
Above all, 
Men 


in selecting one’s area. 
consult your own preference. 


THE EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


are happiest and most successful work- 
ing in the area they like best. 


Currently, beginning salaries for 
recent graduates are nearly uniform. 
The equivalent of $250. monthly for 
the B.S., or $275. for the M.S. or 
Ch.E., is the prevailing wage. A raise 
of 10 percent in eight or ten months 
is common practice with many of the 
larger companies. 


Some companies pay $15. or $20. 
less in cash but offer sick-leaves, vaca- 
tions, retirement fund participation, 
or other benefits which more than 
equal the difference. The larger com- 
panies offer these salaries as a matter 
of course, but only the unusual men 
improve their positions markedly in 
the first few years and it is easy to 
stagnate in a rut unless one is parti- 
cularly gifted. If he is, the highest 
rewards are with these big companies, 
The medium-size company will meet 
current salaries more reluctantly, but 
a man with better than average ability 
can more quickly make an individual 
position for himself, and may make 
a better known place for himself at 
an earlier date. Once known, oppor- 
tunities for top jobs in his own or 
other companies may come his way. 


The company that through tem- 
perament or lack of cash assets tries 
to pay lower than current starting 
salaries is not a good risk. The facili- 
ties for doing good work will often 
be denied. The chances of making 
professional contacts or making a 
name for oneself, or getting increased 
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compensation, are reduced. One 


should not take such jobs unless the 
economic necessity imposes it. Even 
then it should be a temporary exped- 
ient, until better opportunity arises, 
or until the early appraisal seems 
wrong and there is evidence of the 
company’s growth and signs of will- 
ingness to share its success with em- 
ployees. 


There is no such thing as a “cur- 
rent” salary for experienced men, nor 
to fill a particular job. Men with ten 
years of experience may get less than 
some with only five. The plant super- 
intendent in one company may get 
more than the plant manager in 
another. Each man must evaluate his 
own worth, and the market evaluates 
men, not job titles or years of exper- 
ience. After an uncertain number of 
years of experience, each job pays 
what a man can get for performing 
it, and he must prove his worth; he 
cannot rely on what another company 
pays another man as a guide to his 
own worth, 


In general there are some types of 
employment which pay better than 
others. Sales managers receive more 
than most production men, or re- 
search men. Production men usually 
have higher incomes than top profes- 
sors in the largest universities. But 
there is no sure guide as to what field 
offers the greatest cash return. An 
outstanding editor may receive more 
than the general manager of a manu- 
facturing company. 
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There are other compensations be- 
sides cash or public acclaim, A man 
who finds complete satisfaction in his 
employment is rare, One nearly per- 
fectly satisfied would be a fool to 
make a change for more of either or 


both. 


The usual methods of getting a 
job are still the best ones. Answering 
ads, using a college or other place- 
ment service, “ringing door-bells;” 
must eventually lead to success. The 
A.C.S. Regional Employment Clear- 
ing House has the respect of many 
employers of large numbers of chem- 
ists and chemical engineers. It places 
many This service 
is free to employers and to all mem- 
bers of the A.C.S. seeking employ- 
ment. In November it placed 168 
men during the period in which it 
received applications from 98. In 
December it placed 101, and received 
applications from 73. It always has 
on file from six to eight hundred ap- 


men every year, 


plicants. 

Many seeking work would like to 
know something of the record of 
given companies, working conditions, 
and employee relations. Unfortunate- 
ly the employees of the company alone 
can know these. Some hearsay and of- 
ten contradictory reports come to those 
who help place men. Men recently 
employed by the same company will 
often give conflicting reports about 
their recent employers, each telling the 
truth as he sees it. Before signing a 
contract, ask your professional friends 
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what they can tell you about the com- 
pany, but remember that on the pro- 
fessional level, employee-employer re- 
lations are more often than not, 
highly individual. You may be very 
comfortable in a position untenable 
to another, or you may be miserable 
in a job another enjoyed filling. The 
best thing is to take a job that you 
think you would like, and if it proves 
unsatisfactory, promptly plan to make 
a change. It does not hurt a man’s 
record if he makes several changes 
after a few months employment in 
each job early in his career, but an 
employer is hesitant about taking on 
a man who has been in ten jobs in as 
many years or less. 

Now is the time to take advantage 
of the demand for chemists to get 
yourself set in a job you like, with 
people who like you, and to plan to 
stay in it. Economic forces may force 
you into a makeshift position, but 
conditions now are right for men to 
find jobs they really like and can 
really deliver their best to, and the 
smart man will take advantage of 
the favorable tide. 


Available 


Tetranitromethane 
Cupric Dichromate Crystals 


Phosphorous Nitride 
Boron Nitride 


JOHNSON & SCUDDER 


92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


The State of the 


Market for Chemists 
Tom Coffer 


Tom Coffer Employment Service, Chicago, Illinois. 
Talk presented before the Chicago Chapter, A.I.C., December 10, 1948. 


OFFER a conservative analysis of 

conditions as I find them in the 
chemical employment field. Every- 
body is probably aware of the ques- 
tionable nature of general inferences 
drawn from the conclusions of partic- 
ular instances, but I want to sound 
a note of caution. The value of any 
survey can best be judged if its limita- 
tions are stated at the outset. A sur- 
vey will have a value proportionate 
only to its own limitations. 

In an endeavor to exclude distor- 
tion, so far as this exclusion may be 
possible, from the present discussion, 
I want to outline the area of limita- 
tion. This I would delineate as the 
area of inquiry and the period of in- 
quiry. The experience from which I 
draw my material is peculiarly per- 
sonal. Our service is devoted ex- 
clusively to the employment problems 
of the chemical field. I act both as 
placement manager and employment 
counsellor, and every case in our 
active files passes through my hands. 
There is a marked difference between 
our operation and the operation of 
the general employment agency. 
When an applicant registers with the 


general agency, he is just a job seeker, 
but when he registers with our office, 
he is definitely a chemist seeking the 
opportunity appropriate to his own 
distinctive talents and training. The 
importance of this for clarity of dis- 
cussion is that there can be no doubt 
as to the interests of the people with 
whom we deal. It will incidentally 
be recognized that such a_ highly 
specialized service carries with it the 
implication of definite numerical 
limitation, that is, in respect to the 
number of cases handled. 


I propose to limit the period of in- 
quiry to the already elapsed period of 
the current year, because to inject 
the values prevailing in a previous 
year would be to court the kind of 
generalization which I am anxious to 
avoid. 


Registration 

In the first ten months of this year, 
we received and processed a total of 
621 applications for employment. Of 
these, 506 applications were from 
men and 115 from women; 360 were 
from Chicago and the immediate en- 
virons, 252 were from out-of-town 
and 9 were from foreign countries; 
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296 of these people were employed 
at the time of application and 325, 
mostly recent graduates from college, 
were unemployed. The number of 
orders which we received from em- 
ployers for the same period totalled 
400, and we filled twenty-five per 
cent of these orders. 


Included in the total of 621 ap- 
plicants were 168 young people with- 
out academic degrees. These latter 
ranged in education from four years 
of high school to two years of college 
chemistry, and we were able to place 
28 of them, that is, roughly 16 per 
cent. A total of 453 applicants were 
holders of academic degrees and we 
were successful in placing 72 of them, 
again, roughly 16 per cent. This was 
a much better job than the bald 
figures might seem to indicate. We 
are here dealing with a presidential 
election year, a period in which the 
traditional business uncertainty pre- 
vailed, causing industry, generally, to 
confine itself to short range opera- 
tions. The reluctance of industry to 
commit itself to any long range pro- 
grams is reflected in the figures pre- 
sented here. The 400 orders which 
we received fell short of normal ex- 
pectation by at least 30 per cent. 

Analysing the figures on applicants 
as a body, I find that our placement 
accounted for about 17 per cent. Of 
the remaining 83 per cent, all of 
whom were submitted by us to em- 
ployers, approximately 25 per cent 
failed to make the grade when it 
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came to aptitude tests, or they dis- 
played personalities and social atti- 
tudes that would not harmonize with 
the organizations of prospective em- 
ployers. Another 15 per cent actually 
made the grade to the extent of being 
offered the positions for which they 
applied, but they rejected the offers 
for a variety of personal reasons. 
Some found the salaries insufficient, 
some were unable to solve their hous- 
ing problems and could not accept 
jobs for reasons of location, and some, 
who were employed and merely seek- 
ing to improve their positions, were 
induced by means of salary increases 
to reconsider the resignations from 
their then current jobs. Another 10 
per cent represents cases where dis- 
cussions are still pending. The re- 
maining 30 per cent found jobs in- 
dependent of our efforts on their 
behalf, either through other agencies 
or by direct approach to employers. 


What Salaries Are Paid? 

Now you all want to know how 
chemists are paid, or if any figures 
are available to indicate the up-to- 
date pattern. I believe that I can 
furnish some indication of the pattern 
in its local aspects, that is, for the 
Middle West, generally, and for the 
Chicago area in particular, through 
figures taken from our own records. 
In citing these figures please note that 
I do not regard them as being con- 
clusive, for reasons which I shall 
suggest later. 


It is a matter of routine with us to 
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find out from the applicant what he 
expects to be paid in the position 
which he seeks, and yet, you would 
be surprised at the number of these 
men who rely on us to furnish the 
answer. Perhaps the question most 
commonly asked by our applicants in 
their initial dealings with us _ is, 
“What is a man with my background 
being paid today?” And, the appli- 
cants are not the only ones who are 
at a loss for a standard of value. We 
frequently find that employers are un- 
certain about setting a value on the 
services they seek. This is particular- 
ly true when one is dealing with that 
elusive quality called talent. Many 
employers who have sought a man of 
distinctive qualifications for a long 
time, and who have not been success- 
ful in finding one, are quite willing 
to pay whatever salary the man asks, 
if we can locate him for them. On 
the other hand, we find employers 
who have a price “pegged” on the 
job, beyond which they will not 
budge. 


The figures taken from our records 
for the past ten-month period may 
seem to indicate the current market 
value of a chemist’s services in this 
territory. 

Applicants without academic quali- 
fications and with little experience, 
or, in some cases, no experience what- 
soever, sought an average wage of 
$50.00 per week. The actual average 
wage prevailing for this group dur- 
ing the same period was $45.00, 
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The figures for the groups holding 
academic degrees, break down as 
follows: 

Bachelors, recent graduates without 
working experience, sought an aver- 
age wage of $275.00 and were ac- 
tually paid an average of $260.00 per 
month. 


Bachelors, with working experience, 
sought an average wage of $300.00 
per month and were actually paid an 
average wage of $325.00 per month. 

May I call your attention here to 
the fact that these without working 
experience were finally paid less than 
they themselves thought they were 
worth, while those with working ex- 
perience were finally paid at a rate 
exceeding their own estimate of their 
value. I would also note here some 
exceptions of which the average 
figures give no indication, Women 
applicants, on the whole, requested 
less compensation than the men by 
an average figure of $50.00 per 
month. Young men also, in the 20 
to 22 age group, not married and 
living at home, were willing to ac- 
cept an average $50.00 per month 
less than the average for the entire 
group. On the other hand, the 
figures cited also include a number 
of ex-service men, 29 and 30 years 
old, married and having dependents, 
who sought an average wage $50.00 
per month higher than the average 
for the entire group. 

Applicants holding Master degrees, 
but without working experience, 
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sought an average wage of $300.00 
per month and actually were hired at 
an average wage of $350.00 per 
month. 

Holders of Master degrees, who 
also had the benefit of working ex- 
perience, sought an average wage of 
$375.00 per month and they were 
hired at an average wage of $385.00 
per month. 

Recently graduated Ph.D.’s who 
did not have the advantage of work- 
ing experience, sought employment at 
an average figure of $5000.00 per 
year, and their record shows that 
they were hired at exactly that aver- 
age figure. 

In the case of men who were Ph. 
D.’s and who also could show five or 
more years of working experience, 
the average salary requested was 
$8000.00 per year, and, the average 
figure at which such men were hired 
was $6500.00 per year. 

In this last group, the variations 
are so great that the average figures 
cannot be accepted as a guide. While 
the average figure at which these men 
were hired was $6500.00, we have 
placed some of them at figures far 
exceeding this average. We _ have 
records of men in this group being 
hired at salaries of ten, twelve and 
fifteen thousand dollars per year. 

Average Figures 

The variations which I constantly 
find confronting me, impress upon me 
the difficulty of assuming any fixed 


standards. I would urge everybody 
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interested in the field to be on the 
alert for distortions in the picture. If 
any of you will take the trouble to 
scan the want ads in any daily news- 
paper picked at random, you will find 
different employment agencies run- 
ning advertisements for the same kind 
of help. Now it is often safe to 
assume that one ad would really 
cover all, because there may be but 
one particular job to offer, which the 
employer in that particular case has 
listed with each one of the agencies. 
In relatively few instances do em- 
ployment agencies hold exclusive list- 
ings for jobs. It is naturally to be 
expected that the employer will 
always explore every possible source 
when he needs help, The same factor 
crops up in the reports of the various 
State Departments on labor statistics. 
As many as fifteen agencies in a given 
area may report individually on three 
jobs which were listed with each of 
them so that, in the final report, these 
three jobs may be bloated to the 
figure of 45. 

I could cite so many instances un- 
related to the average figures as to 
make everybody doubt if average 
figures have any value, and I do not 
even need to join all the radio comed- 
ians in referring to the recent presi- 
dential election! However, quite 
seriously, I do not wish to instill 
such a doubt, because, while I believe 
skepticism in small quantities is 
healthy, vet I am of the opinion that 
average figures do have a value, but 
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only if studied within the frame- 
work of their own limitations. 


We had a man, earning $300.00 
per month, travel over 500 miles to 
Chicago to investigate a position 
which we had open. He qualified for 
the position and was offered $350.00 
per month salary, but, when he re- 
turned to his employer and told him 
of the offer, his employer promptly 
raised his salary to $350.00 per 
month, rather than lose his services. 


Sometimes it happens that an or- 
ganization will have its eye, so to 
speak, upon some bright young man, 
but will refrain from hiring him in 
anticipation of a future need. We 
had such a case recently. We sub- 
mitted an out-of-town man to an out- 
of-town employer. He was hired and 
the employer wrote to inform us that 
this same man had applied to them 
for a position 31% years previously, 
so they considered we were not en- 
titled to our regular fee for place- 
ment! 


Another case was that of a young 
man, a graduate of M.I.T., whom we 
brought from an Eastern city on be- 
halt of a new small industrial organ- 
ization here which was hiring its 
first technical man. He was employed 
at a starting salary of $325.00 per 
month, but he was let go after five 
months because, while he was _ tech- 
nically competent, he lacked super- 
visory ability. We placed him in 
another job right away, but at a 
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starting salary of only $260.00 per 
month. 


It is cases such as these that induce 
me to exercise caution in drawing 
conclusions from surveys based on 
average figures. 


Minimum Salaries 

We are occasionally asked by em- 
ployers if wages for chemists cannot 
be “pegged,” and I always answer, 
“No, unless you wish to confine 
your proposal to the least qualified 
workers in the field.” Laboratory 
technicians and such who are en- 
trusted only with tasks which have 
been pretty nearly reduced to a safe 
routine through efficient organizing 
methods, may be hired at standard- 
ized rates in about the same way as 
any other class of skilled labor may 
be hired. But when it comes to a 
consideration of scientists, it is im- 
possible to adhere to rigid standards 
of compensation without, at the same 
time, depriving yourself of the best 
talent available. It is not my inten- 
tion to be flippant or trite when I re- 
mark that in buying the services of 
chemists, you get just about what you 
pay for, and in organizations where 
you observe a periodic turnover of 
chemical workers, I think you will 
usually find that the cause of such 
turnover may be traced to a policy of 
holding too rigidly to a standard of 
compensation which does not offer 
sufficient incentive to men of ambition 
and talent. Who has the right to say 
to the outstanding chemist, “So far 
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You can do it, too! 


... Dy measuring the cloud 


Porsche . . . at Armour & Company, de- 
tected growth of micro-organisms in ster- 
ilized serum, in sealed colored glass am- 
poules! 


Homan .. . at Commonwealth Edison 
Company, reports Calcium in high pres- 
sure steam boiler waters in the zero to 
three ppm. range! 


Boruff and Baurnfeind . .. at Hiram 
Walker, measure the haze in distilled 
liquors not visible in transmitted light! 


H. Yoe's book Photometric Chemical 
alysis, Volume 2, Nephelometry, shows 
the way. It stresses the importance of 
particle size through temperature, pH, 
dilution, ete. 


THE NEW COLEMAN NEPHELOMETER 


measures those finer haze or cloud-like 
suspensions ... making unnecessary the 
production of gross precipitates . . . every 
procedure in Dr. Yoe's book, from ACE- 
TONE to URINE, may now be done in 
the low concentrations where technic is 
simple and reproducible! 


e Ask WACO for free Bulletin C-2, 
describing the NEWEST analytical 
tool, the Coleman Photo-Nephelo- 
meter, OR for Dr. Yoe'’s Nephelo- 
metry, Vol. 2, priced at $6.00. 


WILKENS-ANDERSON CO. 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, lilinois 
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shall you go, and no farther?” It is 
not in the best spirit of our American 
tradition to shackle any man’s ambi- 
tion. If he has true ability, a chemist 
may vie with the most highly paid 
executives in industry. You may set 
a price on mediocrity, but you will 
always have to take off your coat and 
compete for the benefits of talent, 
and that is as it should be. 

I would like to make one more ob- 
servation which reflects the state of 
the market for chemists. We do not 
see chemically trained people drifting 
off into other fields, which suggests, 
I hold, that there is plenty of scope in 
industry for all the graduates in 
chemistry that the colleges can send 


us. 


Payne Appointed Head 


John H. Payne, F-.A.L.C., has 
been appointed head of the Tech- 
nology Department of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association Experi- 
ment Station, Honolulu. He was 
formerly director of research of the 
Station. 


M. Van Loo, F.A.I.C., director of 
paint research, The Sherwin - 
Williams Company, Chicago, spoke 
before the Fall meeting of the Caro- 
linas-Virginia Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation, at the Sedgefield Inn, 
Greensboro, N, C., September 18th, 
on the subject, “Today’s Paints—The 
Products of Research.” 
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Herzog Honored by Bakelite 

Joseph V. F.A.L.C., in 
December completed twenty-five years 
of service with the Bakelite Corpora- 
Bakelite Cor- 
poration at its phenol plant in Paines- 
ville, Ohio, 
transferred to the 
J., plant in 1925. In 1931 he was 
transferred to the Bound Brook 
plant, N.J. The company will honor 
his quarter-century of service at the 
16th annual Old Timers Reunion to 
be held in May, when he will receive 
a gold watch. 


Herzog, 


tion. He joined the 


which he was 


Perth Amboy, N. 


trom 


Petroleum Lectures 

Egloff, F-.A.L.C., 
28th, on “Modern 
Research in the Oil Industry,” at 
connection with the 
‘arter Oil Com- 
pany’s production research laboratory, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, His schedule in- 


cludes an address before a joint ses- 


Dr. Gustav 
spoke, January 


ceremonies in 
completion of the C 


sion of local sections of the American 
Chemical Society and The American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, in 
Kentucky, February 2nd, 
where his topic will be “Motor Fuels 
from Petroleum, Natural Gas, Oil 
Shales and Coal.” Feb. 13th, he will 
speak before the Mineral Industry 
Education Division of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, Berkeley, Calif., on 
“Petroleum Refining and Synthetic 
Fuels.” March 31st, he will address 
joint meetings of the A.S.M.E., 
Ch.F., A.C.S., and A.I.E.E, and the 


Louisville, 
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California Natural Gasoline Associa- 
Calif., on 
“Technology and Liquid Fuels.” 


tion, in Los Angeles, 


Dr. Henry T. 


the Illinois Institute of Technology, 


Heald, president of 


announces the receipt of 4 grant of 
$1,000 trom the Precision Scientific 
Company of Chicago. The grant 
will be used for the purchase of high 
pressure equipment for the catalysis 
laboratory operated under the direc- 
tion of Dr, V. I. Komarewsky, F.A. 
1.C., research professor of chemistry. 


R. S. ARIES 
O & Associates 


Chemical 


And Economists 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Process Analysis — Technical & Eco- 

nomic Surveys — Market Research — 

Product Development — Evaluations 
Application Research. 


26 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N.Y 
MAin 4-0947 


Research on contract basis: 


To improve present products 


To create new specialties 
Write for Bulletin C-32 


BJORKSTEN 


RESEARCH 


1835 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIL. 
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Necrology 


William G6. Beckers 


Dr. William G. Beckers, senior 
director of Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation, died December 1, 1948, 
at his home in New York, N.Y. at 
the age of seventy-four. 


Dr. Beckers was born February 
16, 1874, at Kempen (Rhine) Ger- 
many. He received the Ph.D. degree 
in chemistry from the University at 
Freiburg. After two years as assis- 
tant professor of chemistry at the 
Royal Dye School, Crefeld, he be- 
came technical manager of the Ameri- 
can branch of the Beyer Company. 
In 1909, he founded the Beckers Ani- 
line and Chemical Works, Brooklyn, 
New York, where he specialized in 
the manufacture of aniline dyestuffs. 
After mergers, it became part of the 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corpora- 
tion, of which Dr. Beckers became 


a director. 


Dr. Beckers held several patents 
on synthetic detergents. He was a 
former director of the Murray Hill 
Trust Company and of the Good- 
In May, 


passenger on the 


year-Zeppelin Company. 
1936, he a 
maiden voyage of the dirigible Hin- 


Was 


denburg from Germany to the United 
States. 
technic Institute of Brooklyn and a 
member of Sigma Xi, among other 


He was a trustee of Poly- 
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societies. He became a Fellow of 
THe American’ INSTITUTE OF 
CHeEMIsts in 1923, the year of its 
founding. 


Frederick G6. Cottrell 


Dr. Frederick Gardner Cottrell, 
president of the Western Precipita- 
tion Corporation, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, died November 16, 1948, of 
a heart attack, at a meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Uni- 
versity of California. 

He was born in Oakland, Califor- 
nia, January 10, 1877. He received 
the B.S. degree from the University 
of California; the LL.D. degree from 
the University of Berlin, and the Ph. 
D. degree from the University of 
Leipzig, where he studied under Pro- 
fessor Ostwald. He then became pro- 
fessor of physical chemistry at the 
University of California until 1911, 
when he joined the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, of which he became director 
in 1920. After a year with the chemi- 
cal division of the National Research 
Council, he became director in 1922 
of the Fixed Nitrogen Research Lab- 
oratory of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. In 1912, he organized 
the Research Corporation of New 
York, to which he turned over his 
patents on an electrical precipitation 
process. The Western Precipitation 
Company was founded to market the 
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Cottrell electrical precipitator, and 
the profits from its operation were 
used by the Research Corporation ot 
New York to support scientific re- 
search, which included the develop- 
ment of the X-ray microscope, the 
military rocket, and the first cyclo- 
tron at the University of California, 
The Smithsonian Institute and other 
research institutes also shared these 
grants. Dr. Cottrell was also noted 
for work on the purification of helium 
and for his studies on plant growth. 


He received many honors, includ- 
ing the Perkins Medal, the Willard 
Gibbs Medal, the Washington 
Award, the honorary LL.D. degree 
from the University of California, 
and the 1938 Gold Medal of THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Walter A Schmidt, speaking at the 
Institute's Medal Award Dinner 
to Dr. Cottrell, stated, “While Dr. 
Cottrell is internationally known as a 
chemist and metallurgist of outstand- 
ing originality and ability, he is 
probably best known in this country 
because of his unusual social outlook 
and general interest in social prob- 


lems. 


Albert K. Epstein 


Albert K. Epstein, fifty - eight, 
president of The Emulsol Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, president of AMI PAL- 
American Palestine Trading Corpora- 
tion, senior member of the consulting 
firm of Epstein, Reynolds and Harris, 
and charter member of THE AMeERI- 
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cAN INstiruTe oF CHeEMists, died 
of a heart attack in Tel Aviv, Israel, 
December 22, 1948. 

He was in Israel on a mission con- 
nected with his life-long devotion to 
the technological, scientific, economic, 
and cultural aspects of the renaissance 
of his people and their return to the 
land of their ancestors. This interest 
led him to be one of the earliest and 
most influential American supporters 
of the Daniel Sieff Research Institute 
and the Weizmann Institute of 
Science at Rehovoth and the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, as well as 
other institutions. 

He was born in Lodz, Poland, and 
emigrated to the United States at the 
age of fifteen. He completed his for- 
mal education at the University of 
Chicago, obtaining the B.S. in chem- 
istry in 1912. After two years with 
the Columbus Laboratories in Chic- 
ago and four years with the IIlinois 
State Food Commission, he left in 
1919 to engage in independent con- 
sulting work. In 1923, he founded 
the consulting firm of Epstein and 
Harris, later expanded it to Epstein, 
Reynolds and Harris, and then, in 
1926, organized The Emulsol Cor- 
poration. 

The extent and importance of his 
contributions to food technology in 
general, and egg-product technology 
in particular, and to the development 
of synthetic surface active agents, 
may be measured in part by the large 
number of papers and patents, both 
here and abroad, of which he was 
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author, and to a greater degree by the 
hundreds of millions of pounds of 
commercial products for which his 
contributions have been responsible. 

The boundless energy and enthus- 
iasm of the man may best be indicated 
by the fact that during his later 
years, contrary to the advice of his 
family, friends, and physician, he not 
only maintained his earlier high level 
of operation in manutacturing, re- 
search, and philanthropic and 
humanitarian endeavors, but actually 
enhanced the scope of those activities. 
To him, zeal and intensity were 
synonymous with life. 

The colorful portrait of him which 
is enshrined in the hearts of his 
friends and associates has been aptly 
portrayed in a recent letter by a 
colleague : 

“Albert was a grand gentleman. The 

periodic encounters I have had with 

him have always been bright spots in 
my memory. The sparks were always 
fiving when his mind was working, 
whether it was on eggs or theology, 
history or freight rates, economics or 
detergents. There was never a dull 
moment in his company and there was 


never a discussion that did not give 
one something well worthwhile to carry 


away.” 
R.R.K. 


The Mexican subsidiary of the 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Company has opened a branch office 
at Pino Suarex 486 Sur, Monterrey, 
Mexico, in response to increasing in- 
dustrial activity in northern Mexico, 
and the attendent need for automatic 
control instruments. 
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Fernelius to Penn State 
Dr. W. Conard Fernelius, F.A. 
1L.C., has been appointed head of the 
Departmént of Chemistry at Penn- 
sylvania State College, as of February 
first. Dr, Fernelius was formerly 
professor at Purdue University, and 
later chairman of the Department of 
Chemistry of Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 
Van Dyk Appoints Klein 
Van Dyk and Company, Ince., 
manufacturers of basic aromatic and 
cosmetic raw 
that Samuel Klein has been appointed 
head of the newly formed division of 


materials, announce 


aromatic research and development. 


George F. Lee, F.A.L.C., consult- 
ing cl -mist, Johnstown, Pa., address- 
ed a group of sixty-eight frem the 
High School graduating class, on 
Career Day, November 14th. His 
subject was “The Career of 
Chemist.” 


George F. Garnatz, F.A.I.C., di- 
retor of the Kroger Food Founda- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio, addressed the 
Chicago Section of the Institute of 
Food Technologists, November 15th, 
on “A Retail Food Distributor Cap- 
italizes on Food Technology.” 


Dr. Martin Meyer, F.A.LC., 
chairman of the Department of 
Chemistry of Brooklyn College, spoke 
on “Atomic Energy and World War 
to the Rockville Center ( N.Y.) 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, on 
November 22nd. 


COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 
Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


President, Lawrence H. Flett 
Vice-president, Raymond E. Kirk 


COUNCILORS 


G. M. Juredine, Ohio Chapter 
M. L, Crossley, 4t-Large 
Gustav Egloff, Past President 


Karl M. Herstein, 
New York Chapter 


Lester F. Hoyt, Niagara Chapter 
Donald B. Keyes, 4t-Large 
R. H. Kienle, 4t-Large 


Harold A. Levey, 
Louisiana Chapter 
H. W. Mackinney, 
New Jersey Chapter 
J. M. Mellvain, 4t-Large 


C. P. Neidig, 4t-Large 

E. H. Northey, 4t-Large 

L. F. Pierce, Los Angeles Chapter 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 


Charles W. Rivise, 
Pennsylvania Chapter 


Royal E. Rostenbach, 
Washington Chapter 


Maurice Siegel, Baltimore Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 
Charles L. Thomas, Chicago Chapter 


James R. Withrow, At-Large 
Lincoln T, Work, At-Large 


January Meeting 
The 253rd meeting of the National 
Council of THe AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS was held, Jan. 
12, 1949, at The Chemists’ Club, 50 
East 41st Street, New York, N.Y. 
President L. H. Flett presided. The 
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following officers and councilors were 
present: J. Bjorksten, M. L. Cross- 
ley, L. H. Flett, K. M. Herstein, L. 
F. Hoyt, F. A, Hessel, D. B. Keyes, 
R. E. Kirk, H. W. Mackinney, C. 
P. Neidig, E. I, Oppel, C. W. Rivise, 
F. D. Snell, L. Van Doren, and L. 
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T. Work. V. F. Kimball was present. 

The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were approved. President Flett 
reported concerning the importance 
of the membership campaign. He 
stated that he had visited with the 
Niagara Chapter; that he would meet 
with the Pennsylvania Chapter on 
February third, and with the New 
Jersey Chapter, February 15th. He 
urged INSTITUTE members to contri- 
bute to THe CHEMIST. 

The Secretary reported current 
membership at 2,320. The death of 
Albert K. Epstein, Charter Member, 
A.LC., was recorded with regret. 

A letter from the Secretary of the 
Ohio Chapter was presented. A 
letter from Charles Holdt, F.A.I.C., 
was presented. 

The Treasurer's report was pre- 
sented and accepted. The Treasurer 
was asked to have the accountant pre- 
pare quarterly comparative reports 
with the figures for the previous year. 

Edwin 1. Oppel, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, re ported 
progress, and asked for suggestions 
concerning additional ways to increase 
membership, Dr. Kirk stated that 
the greatest achievement of the IN- 
STITUTE is that it provides a forum 
tor ideas concerning the profession. 
It has provided a place where ideas 
are discussed and magazine in 
which the ideas are published. As 
these ideas get around, they are fre- 
quently adopted. The A.I.C, is a 
catalyst in the affairs of chemists 


a 
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and by this means has done fine 
things. 

Dr. Keyes urged that more young 
chemists participate in the work of 
the INstrrute. Dr, Bjorksten spoke 
on the activities of the Chicago Chap- 
ter, and reported that younger mem- 
bers were being placed at the heads 
of committees and being encouraged 
to participate. 

Dr. Bjorksten also asked for guid- 
ance concerning the Annual Meeting, 
May 6-7th, to be conducted under 
the auspices of the Chicago Chapter. 

Dr. Kirk presented the matter of 
certain conditions which exist in the 
chemical laboratories of New York, 
N.Y. Upon motion, the president 
Was requested to appoint a committee 
conter, make recommendations, 
and report to the Council. A. J. 
Nydick, Dr. Kirk, and Karl Herstein 
were appointed to this Committee. 

Dr. Mackinney reported on the 
activities of the New Jersey Chapter. 
Mr. Herstein reported for the New 
York Chapter, and called attention 
to one of its most active committees, 


to 


which is prepared to give advice to 
young chemists. 

Mr. Rivise reported that the Penn- 
sylvania Chapter recently held a 
meeting in which “Patents” were dis- 
cussed, The meeting arosed a great 
deal of interest, particularly on the 
question of rewarding chemists for 
inventions which they may make. 

Mr. Hoyt reported that the 
Niagara Chapter will hold a sympos- 
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ium on “The Present Status of 
Chemical Education on the Buffalo- 


Niagara Frontier.” 


Dr. Keyes suggested that courses 
in the humanities would be of enor- 
mous benefit to chemists and that the 
A.LC. in its local chapters might 


stimulate interest in such courses. 


Mr. Neidig suggested that more 
news about local chapter activities 
should be obtained for THE 
CHEMIST. 


Upon motion, the following new 
members were elected: 


FELLOWS 


Brooks, Dr. Richard E. 
Research Supervisor, E. 1. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Am- 
monia Department, Du Pont Ex- 
perimental Station, Wilmington, 


Del. 
Conklin, Dr. Richard B. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
New York. 


Koffolt, Dr. Joseph H. 
Professor and Chairman, Ohio 
State University, Department of 
Chemical Engineering, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Magill, Dr. Mary Annetta 
Associate Editor, Chemical Ab- 
stracts, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Martin, Dr. Alonzo W. 
Group Leader, Senior Research 
Chemist, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Mound Laboratory 
Miamisburg, Ohio. 


Martin, Dr. Samuel Maner, Jr. 
Vice President, Charge of Sales, 
Thiokol Corp., 780 No, Clinton 
Avenue, Trenton, N.J. 


Miller, Dr. Mary Lucey 
Chemist, American Cyanamid 
Company, Research Department, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Prince, Leon Maximilian, Jr. 
Chemist, President, Emulsion 
Chemical Co., 40 Minthorne St., 
Staten Island 1, New York. 


Samuelsen, Dr. George Severine 
Assistant Professor of Biochemis- 
try, L.I. College of Medicine, 350 
Henry Street, Brooklyn 2, New 
York, 


Townley, Dr. Robert William 
Research Chemist, Ciba Pharma- 
ceutical Products, Inc., Summit, 
New Jersey. 


ASSOCIATES 
Beegle, Joseph Franklin 


Assistant Foreman, Interlake 
Chemical Corporation, 1401 Circle 
Avenue, Forest Park, III. 


Meadows, Lenore Fay 
Instructor of Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 623 West State 
Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
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EBRU ARY 
RAISED FROM MEMBER TO 
FELLOW 


Joffre, Stephen P. 
Chief Chemist, The Drug Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., 26-32 Skill- 
man Avenue, Long Island City, 


New York. 
O'Connell, John J. IL 


Chemist, Shell Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Shell Building, San Francisco, 
California. 


There being no further business, 
adjournment was taken, 
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Council Meeting Dates 


Meetings of the National 
Council of THe AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS are 
scheduled to be held at 6:00 
p.m. at The Chemists’ Club, 
52 East 41st Street, New York 
the following 
dates: 


on 


February 9, 1949 
March 9, 1948 
April 13, 1949 


Local Chapter News 


This 
started in THe CHEMIST to acquaint 
Institute members with the work of 
the Local Chapters as a group and 
also to present news of the individual 
Its success will 


new department been 


Chapter members. 
obviously depend on the cooperation 
of the reporters and secretaries of the 
Local Chapters and on the individuals 
themselves. 


—C, P. Neidig 


Pennsylvania Chapter 
Chairman, Helmuth L. Pfluger 
Vice Chairman, 

Hillary Robinette, Jr. 
Secretary-Treasurer, John H. Staub 
Representative to National Council, 

Charles Rivise 
The first meeting of the year was 
held on January 6, 1949, at the En- 


gineers’ Club in Philadelphia, and 
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was devoted to the subject of “Patents 
as an Instrument of Good Employer- 
Employee Relationships.” The prin- 
cipal speaker was H. Wickliffe Rose, 
special assistant to the president of the 
American Viscose Corporation. Mr. 
Rose’s talk was very interesting and 
illuminating and was followed by a 
spirited round table discussion. The 
participants in the round table dis- 
cussion were Dr. Joseph Rossman, 
patent attorney of Washington, D.C., 
and Philadelphia; Max B, Klevit of 
the Patent Department of Houdry 
Process Corporation; C. W. Rivise, 
F.A.bC., and many of the attending 
members and guests. Among those 
who joined in the discussion from 
the floor was Colonel Jacque C. 
Morrell, F.A.L.C., formerly of the 


Chicago Chapter. 


LOCAL CHAPTER NEWS 


Institute Speakers at A.C.S 
Meeting 
Dr. E. R. Weidlein, F.A.1.C., was 


the principal speaker at the dinner 
held in conjunction with the third 
Meeting in Miniature, sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. Dr. A. B. 
Hersberger, F.A.1.C., and C. P. Nei- 
dig, F.A.1.C., gave a paper entitled, 
“Present Status of Synthetic Deter- 
at the Chemical Marketing 
held at the meeting. 
George A. Perley, F.A.LC., spoke 
betore the Analytical-Physical Session 
Mechanism of the Glass 

Dr. Donald Othmer, 
spoke at the Industrial 


gents,” 
Symposium 


on “The 
Electrode.” 
F.A.LC., 
Petroleum Session on “Correlating 
Chemical and Physical Data for In- 
dustrial Operations. 


Washington Chapter 
President, Royal E. Rostenbach 
Vice President, 
Thomas H. Tremearne 
Secretary, Elizabeth M. Hewston 
Treasurer, Jettrey R. Stewart 
Representative to National Council, 


Royal E, Rostenbach 


A Symposium on Scientific Man- 
power was presented at the meeting 
held January 28th, at the Potomac 
Electric Power Company Auditorium, 
Washington, D.C. Dr. W. T. Read, 
F.A.L.C., scientific advisor, Research 
Group, General 


and Development 


Staff, Department of the Army, ser- 


ved as moderator, The following 
speakers covered various phases of 
the subject: D. Van 
Evera, George Washington Univer- 
sity, “Manpower and the Universi- 
ties; J. C. O'Brien, National Secur- 
ity Resources Board, “Manpower 
and National Defense,” Dr. D. M. 
Delo, chief, Personnel Section, Re- 
search Branch, Research and Develop- 
U.S. Army, “Man- 
Training in the Armed 
Ernest J. Stocking, chief, 
Physical Science Section, Examining 
and Placement Division, Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, “Manpower and 


Professor B. 


ment Group, 
power 


Forces ;” 


Civilian Government Agencies ;” and 
H. B. DeVinney, and 
Public Relations, Davison Chemical 
Corporation, Baltimore, “Manpower 


Industrial 


and Industry.” 


At this meeting, Dr. W. T. Read 
was presented with honorary member- 
ship in ‘THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or Cuemists on behalf of the Na- 
tional Council. (See pages +7-49). 


New York Chapter 
Chairman, Dr. Martin Meyer 
lice Chairman, 


Dr. Lincoln T. Work 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


Dr. M. J. Kelley 


Representative to National Council, 


Karl M. Herstein 
Public Relations, G. A. Kirton 
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FEBRUARY 

The New York Chapter met Janu- 
ary 27th at the Downtown Athletic 
Club, New York, N.Y., to hear Dr. 
R. W. Pilcher, associate director of 
research, American Can Company, 
Maywood, Illinois, “The 
Rating and Evaluation of Chemists.” 
Dr. Pilcher and his company were 
pioneers in the field of principles and 


discuss, 


methods which insure scientific esti- 
mates of the worth of technical per- 
sonnel at all levels of accomplishment. 
The talk aroused much interest and 


was well-attended. 


New Jersey Chapter 
Chairman, Dr. D. L. Cottle 


Vice Chairman, 


Dr. H. W. Mackinney 


Secretary, Harry Burrell 

Treasurer, John B. Rust 

Representative to National Council, 
Dr. H. W. MacKinney 


The New Chapter met 
jointly with the Passaic Valley Group 
of the American Chemical Society, 
in Passaic, N. J., January 20th, to 
hear Harry Burrell, F.A.I.C., discuss 
“Recent Advances in Surface Coat- 
ings.”” The progress made in research 
and 


Jersey 


and application of protective 


decorative coatings was discussed, 
and such subjects as new resins, oils, 
pigments, new raw materials, and ad- 
vances in vehicle preparation were 
mentioned, This the first of 


three joint meetings of the New Jer- 


was 
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sey Chapter of the INstiruTe with 
Sections of the American Chemical 
Sdciety which are scheduled for this 
year. 


To A.I.C. Members Visiting 


Los Angeles 

The Los Angeles Chapter of the 
A.LC, is interested in having visiting 
members of the INSTITUTE speak 
before the Chapter. It will be grate- 
ful if INsrrrure members who plan 
to visit Los Angeles during the year 
will advise it of the dates when they 
expect to be in that area. Please 
notify Mr. Manuel Tubis, Chairman, 
11322 Delano Street, N. Hollywood, 
California. 


Consulting Laboratory 


Established 

The Central Consulting Labora- 
tories, 16 Clinton Street, Brooklyn 2, 
New York, have been formed recent- 
ly to serve the food industry, drug 
and cosmetic industries. The director 
of the laboratory is A. A. Mabardie, 
M.A.LC., who formerly has held 
such positions as chief laboratory 
chemist of the Vitamin Research La- 
boratory, Vick Chemical Company; 
chief development chemist of the 
Pharmaceutical and Chemical Test- 
ing Division, Lederle Laboratories; 
food chemist for the General Desserts 
Corporation; senior chemist in charge 
of the chemical laboratory, Food Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc; and techni- 
cal director of Mary Chess, Inc. 


For Your Library 


Organic Chlorine Compounds 
By Ernest Hamlin Huntress, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1948 XN XV-1443 
pp. 6” x9”. $27.50. 

This work deals with the prepara- 
tion, properties, chemical behavior, 
and identification of 1320 organic 
chlorine compounds with due empha- 
sis on the industrial aspects of the 
subject. 

The usefulness of the book will be 
apparent when it is realized that it 
is the result of a meticulous literature 
search through 1945 and that as a 
consequence a great many compounds 
are included which do not appear in 
the fourth edition of Beilstein’s 
Handbuch. 

This volume contains 22,000 litera- 
ture references, of which number 47 
per cent represent publications since 
1929, These literature references are 
based on scientific articles as well as 
on patents, though the latter are 
treated with circumspection. 

The exhaustive indexing system 
makes the material available in an ex- 
tremely accessible form, In addition 
to the conventional alphabetical and 
empirical formula indexes, the book 
is provided with an index of empiri- 
cal formulas by percentage chlorine 
content; an index of empirical for- 
mulas by molecular weights, and 
finally an index of compounds ac- 


cording to chemical types. 


—William H. Van Delden, F.A.L.C. 


Biological Symposia 
Vol. XI1.—Estimation of the Vita- 
mins. Edited by W. J. Dann and G. 
Howard Satterfield. The Jaques Cat- 
tell Press. (The Ronald Press Com- 
pany) 1947. 531 pp. $6.50. + 


Bio-assays and the often more eco- 
nomical and precise (but not always 
specific) chemical methods for the 
determination of vitamins have been 
compiled in this book by a number of 
outstanding vitamin _ investigators, 
Thus a highly informative, well-or- 
ganized symposium becomes available, 
filling a gap in the laboratory litera- 
ture. 


Because vitamin research progresses 
so rapidly, it would be valuable if the 
publishers of this volume could ar- 
range to add “Supplements,”  i.e., 
pages covering assays for newly dis- 
covered vitamins. For instance, the 
“anti-pernicious anemia” vitamin B- 
12 (which may be identical with the 
“animal protein factor,” APF, re- 
quired for poultry growth) is not, 
and cannot be, mentioned in this 
volume written only two years ago. 
However, the book completely covers 
all the important assays for the vita: 
mins, A, carotene, thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, nicotinic acid (and its meta- 
bolic derivatives), B-6-group, panto- 
thenic acid, inositol, biotin, M-group 
(not too clearly defined and variously 
called Lactobacillus casei factor, vita- 
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min B-c, vitamin M or factor U, now 
better known as folic acid), choline, 
vitamins C, D, E, and K. Of special 
interest is the concluding article en- 
titled, “A Human Assay for Physio- 
logical Availability,” by O. L. Kline 
of the F.D.A. 

Print, paper quality, and binding 
of the book are excellent. 


—Rudolph Seiden, F.A.1.C. 


Chemistry and Technology 
of Wines and Liquors 


Second Edition. By Karl M. Her- 
stein, F.AI.C., and Morris B. Jacobs, 
F.AI.C. Van Nostrand Company 
Inc. xii plus 436 pp. 644" x9%.” 
$6.50 

More than a compendium of the 
chemical aspects of wine and liquor 
technology, the bio-chemistry of 
natural processes occurring in alco- 
holic beverage production being one 
of its extra features, this well-bound 
book can readily be classed as superior 
and extremely useful. The contents 
are well organized. The prefaces in- 
troduce one to the purpose and scope 
of the work. The chapter headings 
serve as an index aid. Tables of com- 
position and analyses, the test figures 
of flow sheets, sketches and photo- 
graphs, are listed in a readily available 
grouping after the table of contents. 
This feature augments the usefulness 
of the volume, as it would be more 
difficult to locate the desired illustra- 
tion or analyses through the adequate 
index, 
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In general, the work is absorbing 
reading as it describes the many types 
otf alcoholic beverages. Good coverage 
of the historical background, as well 
as the present day use and popularity 
of each beverage, would aid in the 
completion of a gourmet’s knowledge 
of the best of stimulants. 


Starting with chapters giving good 
reviews of sugar chemistry, the pro- 
cess of splitting of sugar and starches 
by enzymes, the chemistry of fermen- 
tations, and a discussion of food need- 
ed for yeast and bacterial growth, one 
that 
coverage is given of the background 
of these processes for application to 
the beverage industry. In the review 


teels adequate comprehensive 


of enzyme action, careful explanation 
of optimal conditions for action as 
well as methods of their preparation 
and separation, along with co-enzyme 
mechanisms, is given. 

Raw 
their composition and nature are well 
A discussion of types of 


materials for production, 
classified. 
wines is given and the nature of the 
flavors is briefly mentioned. Good 
flow sheets and outlines of the pro- 
cess for malt production, distillation, 
ageing and blending, wine manufac- 
turing, correction and fining, and 
bottling, are given. Patent references 
are numerous. Formulas for liqueurs 
are given. Cordials of many flavors 
The 
production of distilled liquors, other 
than whiskey and neutral spirits, such 


as those produced from fermentable 


are offered for compounding, 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


sugars, brandy and rum, include many 
peculiar to certain countries. 

All whose work touches on the 
beverage field should consider this 
book a most useful adjunct to their 
knowledge and to their library. 


—Robert A. Nanz, F.A.L.C. 


Synthetic Methods of Organic 
Chemistry 
Volume I. A Thesaurus. By W. 


Theilhzimer. Interscience Publi- 
shers. 253 pp. 6144” x 914”. 
$5.00. 

In this volume, several hundred 
reactions are abstracted, references 
are given, and are classified by a sys- 
tem of symbolized general reactions. 
Adequate cross-references and general 
explanations make this book a valu- 
able reference to the recent work 
from 1942 to 1944. 

—Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.I.C. 


Booklets 


“New Products.” 80-page booklet 
listing over 1000 new products and 
services. Available for 50 cents from 
the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 63 
Park Row, New York, N.Y. 


“Studies on Nylon Dyeing: Effect 
of Dyeing Procedures,”” Calco Tech- 
nical Bulletin No, 798. Request it 
from Advertising Department, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Calco 
Chemical Division, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. 


The following reprints of articles 
which appeared in the 1947 issue of 
the Smithsonian Report, are available 
from the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D.C.: 

“Atomic Energy” by A. E, Johns, 
publication 3923; “Plutonium and 
Other Transuranium Elements” by 
Glenn T. Seaborg, publication 3925; 
“The Use of Isotopes as Tracers” by 
A. H. W. Alen, Jr., and F, A. Heyn, 
publication 3926; “Silicones—A new 
Continent in the World of Chemis- 
try” by S. L. Boss, publication 3927 ; 
“New Products of the Petroleum In- 
dustry” by Hugh W. Field, publica- 
tion 3928. 


“Determination of Glucuronates 
with Naphthoresorcinol.” Copies may 
be obtained from Schwarz Labora- 
tories, Inc., 202 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


“Russian Technical Publications. 
Research Bulletin No. 27.” A list 
of available translations of current 
Russian technical publications. Re- 
quest it from Research Information 
Service, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


“Mitteilungen aus dem _ Institut 
fur Organische Chemie, IV,” by 
Erik Larsson. No, 79. 1948. Trans- 
actions of Chalmers University of 
Technology, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


“Clearance Catalog (No. 133) of 
Interesting Books.”” Davis and Orioli, 
56 Maddox Street, London, W.L., 
England. 
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Recommended 
for Professional 
Reading 
Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.I.C., 

recommends : 

“Speak Your Piece” by Dr. 
Douglas G. Nicholson, Reprint from 
Chemical and Engineering News, 
July 5, 1948. 


“How The Chemist May Achieve 
Professional Stature,” by Dr, Ray- 
mond Kirk, F.A.1.C. Reprint 
from THe CHEMIST. 


“Where Do We Go From Here?” 
By Otto Eisenschiml, F.A.LC., an 
address to Chicago Technical Societ- 
ies’ Council, May 25, 1948. Reprint 
from Sci-En-Tech News. 


“The Men Behind Your Products”, 
by Otto Eisenschiml, F.A.I.C. Re- 
print from Manufacturers’ News, 


August 1948. 


“Dual Role For Engineers Seen 
In Aeronautics,” by T. L. K. Smull. 
Reprint from address to Ohio Society 
of Professional Engineers. 


“Patents and the Engineer,” Part 
1, by H. A. Toulmin, Jr. Reprint 
from Product Engineering, June, 
1948.. 


“Patents and the Engineer.” Part 
II. By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. Reprint 
from Product Engineering, July, 


1948. 
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Research Felowships 

The Institute for Numerical Analy- 
sis of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, University of California, Los 
Angeles, offers a number of research 
fellowships during the summer of 
1949 and the academic year 1949- 
1950, to qualified graduate students 
in mathematics and mathematical 
physics. Stipends will be based on 
full-time annual salaries of $2,294 
for master’s degree candidates, and 
$3,727 for doctoral candidates. In- 
quires should be addressed to the 
Chief, Institute for Numerical Analy- 
sis, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los An- 


geles 24, California. 


Pharmacologists 

The U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces examinations for 
pharmacologists, from $3,727 to $10,- 
305 a year. Positions are mostly in 
the Food and Drug Administration 
and the National Institute of Health, 
Washington, D.C., and vicinity. Re- 
quest announcement No. 131 from 
first or second-class post offices, Civil 
Service regional offices or the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 


ton 25, D.C. 


Sharefkin Now Assistant 


Professor 
Dr, Jacob G. Sharefkin, F.A.LC., 
has been promoted to assistant profes- 
sor of chemistry, Brooklyn College, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


~ 


- 


Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 


Recent data reveal that the national 
aspirin consumption in this country 
now is four times that of 1929, 
amounting to almost ten million 
pounds annually, while vitamin com- 
pound sales have risen from practic- 
ally nothing in 1935 to more than 1,- 
500,000 pounds in 1947, 


—The Merck Report 


Thermo-Dip, a plastic coating for 
corrosion-heir metal parts, can prevent 
corrosion completely for as much as 
ten years, as compared to maximum 
protection of three to six months with 
older coatings. A quick dip into a hot, 
viscous bath provides a lasting treat- 
ment. 


The chemists (sic) are a strange 
class of mortals impelled by an almost 
insane impulse to seek their pleasure 
among smoke and vapor, soot and 
flame, poisons and poverty; yet among 
these evils I seem to live so sweetly 
that may I die if I would change 
places with the Persian King. 

—Johann Joachim Becher 


“Rags ... old iron” has been the 
call of the solicitious junkman for 
centuries. He was, and is, one of the 
world’s best conservationists. His 
mind is on making a living, but his 
role is that of a link in the chain of 
re-use of materials—a most important 
part of civilization. 


—C. C. Furnas 


What’s Behind 


The production of Evactors is no routine 
operation at the Croll-Reynolds plant. Al- 
though CR engineers have over thirty years 
of industrial vacuum experience to guide 
them, the Croll-Reynolds testing and develop- 
ment department is one of the important 
units of the company. Development work is 
constantly under way to improve the efficiency 
of Croll-Reynolds Evactors wherever it is 
possible. It is this never-ending research and 
development which gives CR Evactors their 
exceptional efficiency. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
STEAM JET EVACTORS CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


CHILL VACTORS 


a CR Evacter? 


Special boiler in the CR pilot plant provid- 
ing unusual conditions of high pressure 
steam or superheat (or both) to duplicate 
the working conditions in customers plants. 


REYNOLDS 
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Professional Services 


ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Blood and Urine Studies in Industrial 
Poisonings, such as Lead, Arsenic, Mer- 
cury, and Solvents. 


Specialists in Plant Sanitation Problems. 


211 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-1030 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


Research 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 

Ask for 
“The Chemical Consultant and 


Your Business” 
29 West 15th Street 


EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 


Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 


250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Consultation 
Fundamental Research 


Management 


RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 


250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 


The strength and economic welfare of 
our country in vears to come are largely 
dependent on the advances that can be 
made in basic scientific research. 


—President Truman 


THE LENTO PRESS 
Distinctive Printing 


441 Pearl Street 
WOrth 2-5977 


New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
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For AMERICA’S LABORATORIES... 


A New, Completely Direct-Reading 
Analytical Balance... 


bbe 
BALANCE 


. weighs in one-third the time 
required by the usual balance. 


Its control knobs are manipulated 
to select built-in weights. Correspond- 
ing figures appear on the direct 
reading scale. 


Weights under 100 milligrams are 
indicated automatically. 


The Gram-atic Balance weighs : Fast (20 second weighing) 
samples up to 200 grams and has Eliminates all weight 
constant sensitivity throughout this handling 


entire range. : Beam under constant load 
For 115 and 230 volt 50-60 cycle One-scale reading 
$975.00 each. Constant sensitivity : 
Weighs below 100 milligrams : 
automatically 


Entire weight of sample 
is read on direct-reading 
indicator. 


for- Supplies 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC Co. G! EIMER ano AMEND 


Forbes Ss, Pittsburgh (19), Pa. Greenwich and Morton Streets* 
Locust St, St. Lewis (3), Me. New York (14), New York 


In Conede: Fisher Scientific be. 904 St. James Montreal, Quebec 
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For exacting chemical control, 
from raw materials to finished products, 
industrial laboratories the nation over 
depend on B&A Reagents for precision 
analyses, 


Control chemists—guarding their 
companies’ products against impuri- 
ties and imperfections—have found 
through experience that the Baker & 
Adamson label is their best protection 
against uncertainty and inaccuracy. 
They know B&A Reagents can always 
be counted on to adhere to the exact- 


ing A.C.S. specifications shown... with- 
out deviation, to the last decimal place, 
lot after lot, product after product. 


This constant compliance with 
the purity standards established by the 
chemical profession itself sets B&A 
Reagents apart. It gives them the extra 
margin of quality that so many careful 
chemists recognize. No wonder they 
say: “There is a difference in reagents. 
That’s why I specify B&A for my work.” 

You, too, will recognize this differ- 
ence every time you use them. 


BAKER & ADAMSON Kaegenié 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
"SO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, 
nee ngham® © Boston* Bridgeport® * Charlome® 


AGENTS 
«REAGENTS 


Offices: Albany® © Atlanta Baltimore 
New York® © Philadelphia*® Pitsburgh* “Perdend tO.) Providence® © St. Lows® 
Searle * Wenacchee (Wash.) Yakima ( Wash.) 

In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chemical Company, Limited Mooireal® Toronto® Vancourer® 


* Kansas Cry Los Angeles® * Minneapols 
* San Francisco* 


Houston® 
or 


* Complete stocks are carned here. 


FINE CHEMICALS 
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